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"proletarian"; and I admire his philosophy only the more for not let-
ting itself be influenced by this. Art, science, and philosophy are worth
something only when disinterested. Philosophy does not flatter the
bourgeois state, even though it needed that bourgeois state to be pro-
duced Nizan is careful not to drag art into his indictment, or poetry.
He is well aware that he would be less enthusiastically followed if he
were obliged to prefer Beranger to Baudelaire or Verlaine. The scof-
fers would no longer be on his side, nor those who are delighted to see
him make fun of Bergson or Brunschvicg because ratiocination bores
them. Does it amount to condemning Mallarm^ or Einstein to say that
they are accessible to but a few rare people? And moreover MaUarme
himself was as far as possible from being a "rentier." And I have no
need of not being myself a rentier to judge a social system that creates
and protects rentiers, to judge it as most lamentable.
When I had begun this new notebook, I had promised myself, how-
ever, not to deal with such questions here. The result of this was sim-
ply that I spent several weeks without writing anything. These ques-
tions preoccupy me almost exclusively; I constantly return to them
and cannot turn my thought away from them. Yes, really, I think of
almost nothing else. Everything I see, everything I read brings me
back to them, or else it does not interest me. The war was less obsess-
ing: forced to accept everything passively, one tried to think of it the
least possible; one repressed one's indignations and revolts; duty con-
sisted, we then thought, in keeping silent. But did they not take suffi-
cient advantage of the fact that they knew us to be devoted to duty?
This is indeed why we feel today that our duty, today, is on the con-
trary to speak out. If we kept silent we know that you would make of
us, by our very silence, your accomplices, Just as, in the Congo, if I had
kept silent about the abuses I denounced, I should have, by my silence,
become an accomplice of those abuses.
"Our own honor is involved in such adventures, and those rascals'
deed was so cowardly that it would have amounted to taking part in
it if one had not opposed it." (Moliere: Don Juan, Act III, scene iii.)
22 July
At first I rather came down a peg as I began reading Au Bonheur
des DamesS2 and told myself that I was merely going to skim through
it. But even this novel, without being one of Zola's most notable ones,
still seems to me remarkable. I am above all amazed at the Tightness
of tone of all his characters* remarks. Certain dialogues are really
excellent. (I am thinking particularly of the scene, so difficult to
*2 A* the Sign of Ladies' Delights, a novel by fimile Zola that gets its
name from a department store that is the subject of the story.